6                        THE TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

In so far as so profound a divergence can be con-
veyed by any one word in the common language, the
word "convention," in its political significance, sums
up the differences between British and American
constitutional doctrines. The term belongs to the his-
torical vocabulary of both peoples but carries differ-
ent meanings to British and to American ears. In
Britain a constitutional convention is a matter of
usage so well established that it has the force of law;
in the United States a constitutional convention is a
body of persons specially appointed to draft, amenS,
ratify or revise a constitution. Thus to all appearances
the same word is used to signify two entirely different
things; yet in origin the two meanings are historically
linked and their divergence is due to historical causes.
In both its meanings die term illustrates the influence
of the necessity for action upon the political thought
of the English-speaking world; but, whereas in Eng-
land this influence has been felt exceptionally only in
times of crisis, its operation in the United States has
been so regular and persistent that it has given to the
word "convention" a special transatlantic colour.

The clue to the slow constitutional evolution of
Britain lies in the permanence of the Crown, which,
as the text-books insist, never dies. But though the
Crown endures, its wearers do not. Death or rebellion
causes them to disappear one by one, and in the form-
ative period of English history each new reign brought
up afresh the old question of the relationship of the
Crown to its subjects. The English answer to this
question was that the relationship must be determined